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Greetings to 


The appearance of the present issue of the 
Classical Bulletin affords the editors a welcome 
opportunity to express their sincerest thanks to all 
who by a generous spirit of co-operation have 
helped to make the issue a success. 

As a means of evoking the most wide-spread 
interest the editors wish to call attention to the 
purpose of the publication. Since the Classical 
Bulletin is the official organ of the “Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Missouri Province,” its aim is 
identical with the aim of this body, viz., the im- 
provement of the teaching of the classics through- 
out the Province. The Bulletin addresses itself to 
the members of the Association, that is, to all the 
Fathers and Scholastics actually engaged in teach- 
ing the classics in any of our institutions, as well as 
te the Theologians and Philosophers. To all these 
it purports to offer a medium of discussion on all 
matters touching the constitutions and government 
of the Classical Association. 

Nor is this all. It goes without saying that the 
columns of the Bulletin are open to all Fathers and 
Scholastics, no matter what their particular status 
in the Province. One of its principal objects will be 
to stir up enthusiasm in the study and teaching of 
Latin and Greek. With this end in view the editors 
earnestly invite all the members of the Province, 
to take an interest in the Bulletin. They will be 
happy in the consciousness that everyone will not 
only read the Bulletin and, if possible, utilize its 
contents in the class-room, but also assist in its 
publication by original contributions, by drawing 
the attention of the editors to items of importance 
cecurring in reviews and magazines, and in par- 
ticular by not hesitating, on occasion, to proffer 
advice and honest criticism. 

In order that the field of the Bulletin may be 
sufficiently extensive to include’ everything 
calculated to encourage a better teaching of the 
classics in our high schools and colleges arrange- 
ments have been made for general articles, book 
reviews, a question box, and correspondence. Other 
sections will be added as necessity requires. 


Our Readers 


The present issue contains a novel feature in the 
form of a Supplement. 

A final word. The Bulletin would not fulfill its 
high function if it did not foster among our teachers 
a taste for original research. Greek and Latin 
offer a vast field of inquiry and, while it is true 
that the ordinary purposes of the classroom are 
abundantly served by existing grammars and 
editions of the classics, still much remains to be 
cone in the sphere of pure scholarship. Scholar- 
ship has always been taken to mean the pushing 
forward of the boundaries of knowledge. Classical 
scholars in the narrow sense of the term are com- 
paratively rare; they are rare also among our 
people to whom the drudgery of teaching leaves 
scant leisure for higher flights. The vast majority 
of our men have always been, and always must be, 
preeminently teachers. The Ratio Studiorum aims 
primarily, not to qualify ours for scholarship, but 
to equip them for their profession as teachers. At 
the same time, we teachers need a little rejuvena- 
tion from time to time; we need a delicious waft of 
peace and joy and inspiration from higher spheres 
and purer realms, and it has been noted how the 
most tired teacher, at the end of his day’s work, 
finds not only enthusiasm but even physical refresh- 
ment, in taking his mind off his nearer duties for 
an hour or so and browsing in his chosen field of 
study. It is in these golden hours that the spirit of 
scholarship is most likely to visit one. 

And now the Bulletin, buoyed up by high hope 
and noble promise, goes forth on its mission for an- 
other year. The cause of our classical teaching has 
never had so many staunch supporters in the 
Province as now. Our colleges and high schools 
are bee-hives humming with activity. If during the 
next twelvemonth we get a little farther in the ad- 
vancement of classical work, if we climb a few 
more rungs on the ladder of perfection, both the 
Bulletin and the Convention of 1925 have proved 
their raison d’etre. 


Quod DEUS bene vortat. 


Two 


The Ohio Members of the Classical Associa- 
Classical tion will be pleased to learn that 
Conference the “Ohio Classical Conference” 

will hold its Annual Meeting at 
Columbus, Ohio, November 12-15. Apropos of this 
announcement it is a pleasure to print the follow- 
ing communication: 

“The last three years have seen a remarkable in- 
crease in the participation of Ours in such conven- 
tions and the appearance of Jesuit papers like that 
of Father Kleist on the programs cannot but pro- 
duce the most favorable results. 

“But if our participation in these scholarly events 
is to have the desired effect, we must take steps at 
once to remedy a condition which has manifested 
itself at all the conventions which we have attended 
up to the present time. It has been observed that 
when Ours and others in clerical garb find them- 
selves in these gatherings, they invariably flock 
together as if for mutual consolation and support. 
Now it must be obvious to all of us that such tactics 
defeat the very end for which Ours go to conven- 
tions. A _ palisade of Roman collars projecting 
above a group of lounges in a lobby is an insur- 
mountable obstacle to most non-Catholics and it is 
too much to expect classical scholars to prove the 
exception. 

“The present writer has found, (and the experi- 
ence of others will bear him out in this) that most 
classical scholars are broadminded and tolerant. He 
has found also that most of them are keenly inter- 
ested in the work and methods and personalities of 
the Jesuits. In connection with these topics many 
ot them have only fragmentary and erroneous 
notions. Now if our purpose in attending these 
conventions is to make our methods better known 
and appreciated, is it not apparent that our object 
will be best secured by scattering ourselves among 
these teachers and scholars and making the most of 
our short opportunity to win friends? Those of 
Ours who have tried this have found the non- 
Catholics both courteous and responsive.” 


Latin Teaching In Cicero’s Defence of Archias I 
in First Year find two passages on which to 
High hang a few suggestions which may 
prove not unhelpful to our young 

Professors entering on their first year of regency. 
There is a note of censure in the first place for 
such as bury themselves in books without con- 
tributing from their study anything for the common 
good, and then he tells us that a good natural dis- 
position, if fashioned by systematic training and 
the cultivation afforded by iearning, will result in 
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culture so noble and precious as to beggar descrip- 
tion. (Chaps. 6. 7.) 

My contention accordingly is this: our first year 
teachers with seven years of book lore in the 
Society run no risk of being taxed with failure to 
contribute to the common good if they use aright 
the opportunity for service supplied them by 
superiors. For the Society entrusts to them a num- 
ber of boys with excellent dispositions and ability 
who have therefore the first requisite for culture. 
No lengthy reasoning is required to establish this 
point, for in some cases these boys are as truly the 
answer to the prayers of a pious mother as was 
Samuel to Anna and their purpose in life is in no 
wise different from that of the child girded with a 
linen ephod who ministered before the face of the 
Lord. In most cases they are the elite of our 
Parish Schools on whom every care has been ex- 
pended by parents, Sisters, and parochial clergy. 

With select material to work upon, how then may 
the teacher of First Year High best secure the 
results accruing from the systematic training out- 
lined by the Society’s honored Ratio Studiorum? 

I confine my remarks to the teaching of Latin in 
first year because failure here is bound up with 
results truly tragic and because what is said of 
Latin may with some accommodation be applied to 
other branches of study—but more particularly 
because Rev. Fr. General some years ago strongly 
urged us to stress the study of Latin lest it in turn 
should go the way of Greek. 

The teacher must first clearly visualize the aim of 
the Society in its teaching of Latin. This is none 
other than to make it possible for the student later 
on to read with ease and appreciation the Latin 
classics. This aim calls imperatively for a mastery 
of the accidence and syntax of the Latin tongue, 
the precise matter in part of the work of first year 
high. The teacher must therefore by thorough, 
accurate study acquire this knowledge himself. He 
will then be enabled to set forth his material from 
day to day with all the interest, zest and animation 
that result from the conscious possession of com- 
plete knowledge of his subject. 

With full knowledge will come the power of clear 
exposition, for Boileau says: Ce que l’on concoit 
bien s’annonce clairement et les mots pour le dire 
arrivent aisement. Hence not only will his hearers 
understand him but such will be his power of ex- 
position that they cannot fail of doing so. Clear 
exposition will itself be heightened by an appeal to 
the eye and ear of the listener. On _ this point 


Horace shrewdly observes: Segnius irritant animos 
demissa per aurem quam quae sunt oculis subjecta 
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fidelibus et quae ipse sibi tradit spectator. Hence 
blackboard work, charts, pictures, diagrams and 
similar aids that make for concrete presentation of 
the subject must be in constant use by teacher and 
student alike. 

Accurate knowledge will further lead to joint 
discrimination of what is essential and what is not, 
to consistency of exposition too, making it un- 
necessary to modify or completely change state- 
ments found untenable in the light of wider 
knowledge. Neither in his work of exposition must 
he lose sight of the “on slow’ movement, the 
festina lente of the ancients. Hence no advance 
must be attempted until the ground already covered 
is perfectly familiar. Nor should he find it matter 
of surprise that in his presentation of nouns, ad- 
jectives, pronouns, and verbs he must insist with 
special emphasis on the fundamental notions of all 
grammar, for it is no uncommon experience to meet 
with boys in first year high who can repeat by rote 
several rules of grammar yet when pressed for an 
explanation and understanding of them are as 
ignorant of their real import as was Nabucho- 
donosor of the writing on the wall before its 
interpretation by the prophet Daniel. 

Expositicn must be supplemented by constant 
ariil so that the declensions of nouns and adjectives, 
the forms of pronouns and the tenses of verbs may 
become as firmly rooted in the memory as the weird 
combinations of sense and nonsense that furnish a 
useful vent for enthusiasm in the contests of the 
gym or campus. 

This drill with its manifold good effects can be 
continued under the thin disguise of repetition 
judiciously planned and conscientiously enforced. 
Many suggestions for carrying it on may be found 
in the fifty rules for the guidance of the teachers of 
the lower classes printed in the Ratio. Such repeti- 
tion may be conducted by aligning individuals 
against individuals, group against group, class 
against class, or by the thousand and one devices 
that will suggest themselves to any teacher of vision 
and initiative. 

A final point must not be overlooked, the necessity 
namely of making judicious yet large demands upon 
the memory powers of the student body. This 
faculty at the period of which we write is most 
active and retentive. Hence with little trouble it 
may be made the repository of a wide vocabulary 
which with their knowledge of grammatical struc- 
ture will give them the “open sesame” to the best 
thought of the greatest minds in Latin literature. 

The preceding remarks furnish an obvious, 
common-sense method of attaining the results 
visualized by Cicero in the Pro Archia. 
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It is within the reach of anyone who would 
seriously undertake to fashion youths of good dis- 
position and fair ability to genuine culture. But it 
is precisely because of its obviousness that it is 
frequently discarded and that we find too often 
many high school and even college students who 
have little power to read, not to say appreciate, the 
works of the golden-tongued Arpinate, the richest 
master of expression the world has had, or the 
verses that imprison the subtle beauties of the 
meditative Mantovano, “wielder of the stateliest 
measure ever moulded by the lips of man.” 

—James J. Doyle, S. J. 


The Inter- In a 31l-page pamphlet, published 
national Auxil- under the title “Latin as the In- 
iary Language. ternational Auxiliary Language” 

by the American Classical League 
(single copies 20 cents. A. F. West, Princeton, New 
Jersey), Professor Roland G. Kent of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, discusses the possibilities of 
Latin as an international medium of communica- 
tion. Under the caption, “How shall this Latin be 
taught?” he enumerates 22 books among which he 
mentions: 

“21. Latin Hymns, edited by M. Germing, S.J., 
containing in a modest volume some of the old 
hymns of the Christian Church which in transla- 
tion are used in practically all of the divisions of 
the Church and deserve to be read more than is the 
case. For reading in Latin, without formal trans- 
lation, they furnish excellent material. 

“22. Musa Americana, by A. F. Geyser, S. J., 
in four series—(follow the titles).—The English 
text stands on the opposite page, and the reader 
feels that Latin is still a living language capable 
oi expressing feelings and emoetions of to-day, not 
merely a dead exponent of a by-gone civilization.” 

Which suggests the query: In how many of our 
own schools are the Latin Hymns and the Musa 
Americana read, studied, and enjoyed? 


Vocabulary of Cicero’s Pro Archia. By William 
H. Hennes, S.J. Loyola Univ. Press, Chicago. 


This is the first volume of the second and revised 
edition of the Loyola Latin Vocabularies. 


NOTICE 


Unless the contrary is expressly desired, it is taken 
for granted that our contributors wish their papers 
to appear over their signatures. 
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A College On account of the rather unusual 
Programme in number of students engaged at 
the Classics the present time in _ classical 
studies at Marquette University, 
the Editor of the Bulletin has requested a detailed 
statement of the courses offered and the manner in 
which they are apportioned among the various 
years. In answer to his request the following pro- 
gramme of studies is presented, involving thirty- 
six class periods per week for Latin and sixteen 
class periods for Greek, a total of fifty-two hours 
for the elassics. | 
Provision is made in the curriculum for four 
years of college Latin and Greek; and for the past 
several years this programme has been carried out. 
To take Latin first: In the freshman year Vergil’s 
Aeneid, Books VII-XII, is taken. There are two 
well filled sections of this class, numbering thirty- 
three and twenty-seven respectively. The reason 
for selecting the Aeneid in preference to Horace’s 
Ars Poetica is that the former gives the teacher an 
opportunity to complete with the class at least one 
great classic work, treating of its content, artistic 
qualities and influence in a more thoroughgoing 
manner than is possible in a high school class. The 
work of the second half of the year is to read Livy’s 
history. The twenty-first book is read in its en- 
tirety and additional chapters from the twenty- 
second book for sight translation. In the sophomore 
year Horace’s Odes and Epodes are given in the 
first semester, and in the second semester Pliny’s 
Letters. Some may question the substitution of 
Pliny for the Agricola of Tacitus. There is room 
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here for a difference of opinion. It has been the 
experience of the present writer that the students 
find the Agricola very difficult to translate, and that 
if they do masier the involutions and obscurities of 
Tacitus’ style, their interest in the biography itself 
is without enthusiasm. Pliny’s Letters, on the other 
hand, are full of human interest, critical insight 
into the life of the times, and written in a simple 
though varied style. Furthermore, it is possible in 
connection with Pliny to take the letters of Seneca 
and of Cicero in selections, thus affording a com- 
prehensive and comparative view of Roman letter 
writing. Two sections, totalling forty-seven 
students, are engaged on Horace at the present 
time. 

The sophomore year completes the required two 
years of Latin for the bachelor of arts degree. 
Before the close of this year, however, the student 
raust select some subject in which he will do inten- 
sive work during the next two years of his course. 
English may be chosen, or the classics, or 
philosophy, and so forth. The subject chosen is 
To its study he 
must devote at least eighteen semester hours of 
class-room work, usually exclusive of the freshman 
courses. He must also write a thesis of 5000 words 
on some phase of his major subject. This year 
there are fifteen students completing major work 
in Latin for the B.A. degree, and four for the M.A. 
degree. 

To provide for the requirements of major work 
in Latin at least two advanced courses are offered 
in each semester. This year’s programme embraces, 
in the first semester, the Georgics of Vergil, Roman 
Private and Public Life, and a course in Latin Con- 
versation. In the second semester courses in 
Mediaeval Latin, the Teaching of High School 
Latin, and the Roman Elegiac Poets, Ovid, Pro- 
pertius, Tibullus, will be given. Last year’s pro- 
yvramme for the advanced classes included Catullus, 
the Latin Fathers, History of Roman Literature, 
and Plautus. It will thus be seen that both variety 
and comprehensiveness are attained. There is 
always a sufficient number of students who register 
for the major courses. For instance, eighteen are 
enrolled in Vergil’s Georgics, twenty-two in the 
course on Roman Life, and eight in Latin Conver- 
sation. 

In addition to the regular college courses in 
Latin, provision is made for students who enter 
college either with no Latin credit or with in- 
sufficient credit to satisfy the prerequisites for the 
b.A. degree. Two courses are designed for such 
students, one presenting the elements of Latin and 
Caesar in a year’s time, another giving Cicero and 
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Vergil. At the present writing about sixty-five 
students are engaged in these courses, preliminary 
to taking regular college Latin for their degree. 

Thus far nothing has been said about Latin com- 
position. But this is provided for in the curriculum 
in a definite and orderly progression. Accompany- 
ing the freshman year of work in Vergil is a course 
in the principles of Latin idiom and style, embrac- 
ing in the first place a review of syntax, then a 
thorough discussion of Latin word order, emphasis 
and balance. The weekly exercises are directed to 
an illustration of these principles. Likewise their 
exemplification in the authors being read in class 
is carefully noted. The work of the sophomore 
year is devoted to the writing of Latin in periodic 
style. Professor H. C. Nutting’s Advanced Latin 
Composition is the text used in the class. The ad- 
vanced courses are first, the translation of selected 
passages from English classic authors (using 
Father Kleist’s excellent little book, A Practical 
Course in Latin Composition, of which a new and 
enlarged edition recently was published by the 
Loyola University Press), and secondly, original 
Latin essays. 

To come now to the courses in Greek, there is 
in the first place a beginners’ course, for those who 
enter college without having had Greek in high 
school. The regular freshman Greek embraces 
Homer’s Iliad, Book I complete, and selections from 
Books III and VI in the first half of the year, and 
in the second half Plato’s Apology, Crito and selec- 
tions from the Phaedo. In sophomore class the 
Alcestis of Euripides is read in the first semester, 
and the Antigone of Sophocles in the second 
semester. Greek composition accompanies these 
courses. There are besides two groups of students 
taking a third and a fourth year of college Greek. 
For their benefit there is a course in Pindar (with 
an enrollment of eleven) and a course in Greek 
Civilization, tracing Greece’s contribution to the 
culture of the world on the intellectual and aesthetic 
side (with an enrollment of seventeen). The ad- 
vanced work for the second half of this year will be 
Aristophanes and a seminar in the Greek Dialects. 

Allan P. Farrell, S. J. 


Much was said at the last Educa- 
tional Convention about the spirit 
of co-operation. It is in this spirit 
that I venture to suggest a method of leveling what 
is perhaps the greatest barrier in the path of the 
Latin teacher. I refer to the difficulty of getting 
the student to translate a Latin sentence into 
idiomatic English. 


Progressive 
Translation 
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[The problem, though it is not an easy one, is far 
from insuperable. Such masterly versions as are 
given in Fr. Kleist’s Aids to Latin Composition or 
Arnold’s Aids to Latin Prose or Naylor’s Latin and 
English Idiom, it might be too much to expect from 
high school students. Our sense of duty as Latin 
teachers on the other hand will not let us rest sat- 
isfied with a merely Latinized-English translation. 
This is generally no translation veri nominis, for 
by it in most cases the spirit and meaning of the 
original are lost. 


What therefore are we to do? It is evident that 
the first step will always be the literal translation 
offered by the student. This we must accept as a 
basis to work upon without confusing the student’s 
mind. The second step may be best described as 
“feeling our way” to a somewhat better, but per- 
haps still imperfect rendering. This sticks close to 
the literal, only changing a word or two so as to 
conform to our English way of saying things. But 
halting though this first essay may be, it is the first 
stride in the liberation of the student from slavish 
translation. It concentrates attention upon the 
meaning of the author and reproduces the sense of 
the Latin in a fairly good English form. It marks 
therefore a great advance in the working of the 
student’s mind, and his habit of looking beneath 
the surface of words is an acquisition, the value of 
which will be appreciated by him more and more 
with the passing of years. 

To make my meaning clear, let us take this 
sentence: Deinde regnum Tarquinius accepit. The 
student’s version will probably run thus: “Then 
Tarquin received the kingdom.” Now “receive the 
kingdom” is not idiomatic English. It can be made 
so with a slight change. Let us leave a blank where 
“kingdom” stands in the sentence; then look up 
synonyms, or have the students suggest them, for 
that word. If we are really interested, the students 
will become interested and enjoy this work. We 
may get such words as “crown; sceptre; throne; 
royal power; kingly office.” Is there one that will 
harmonize with “receive’? Yes, “crown.” By 
putting this in the place of “kingdom,” we have: 
“Tarquin received the crown.” Putting now a 
blank for “receive,” we may get such words as “get; 
obtain; inherit; fall heir to; succeed to.” Then the 
sentence might be worded: “Then Tarquin succeeded 
to the throne.” All this work may be done orally 
cr on the blackboard or the students may be asked 
to write it down or hectographed sheets be given 
to the class, containing blanks where the words are 
for which we wish them to find substitutes. 

If the pressure of our other work leaves us 
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sufficient leisure, a third process of alteration might 
be tried which will result in an even better transla- 
tion. I fear it will be altogether beyond the 
capacity of high school students. A few examples 
will illustrate my meaning better than any lengthy 
explanation. Thus the above sentence could be 
rendered: “His successor in the royal office (or, on 
the throne) was Tarquin”; or, “Tarquin was next 
installed as king’; or, “The next to reign (to 
assume the reins of government; to wear the royal 
purple) was Tarquin.” In this third and last stage 
of translation great care must be exercised not to 
miss any essential part of the idea contained in the 
original. 

To show what results may be reached by a con- 
tinued refining of the student’s translation, I sub- 
join a version of No. 12, page 70, of Beeson and 
Scott’s New Second Latin Book. 

1. Aequi consulem Minucium atque exercitum 
eius circumsessos tenebant: 

The Aequi were holding the consul Minucius and 
his army penned up in a trap. 

2. Id ubi Roman nuntiatum est, tantus pavor, 
tanta trepidatio fuit, quanta si urbem ipsam, non 
castra hostes obsiderent: 

When the news of their plight reached Rome, the 
alarm, the consternation was as deep as if the 
enemy were actually besieging the city, instead of 
the camp. 

3. Cum autem in altero consule parum esse 
praesidi videretur, dictatorem dici placuit, qui rem 
afflictam restitueret: 

It seemed that the other consul was not in a posi- 
tion to give sufficient protection to the state. It 
was determined therefore to appoint a dictator to 
restore the fallen fortunes of the republic. 

4. Quinctius Cincinnatus omnium 
dictator est dictus: 

The choice for this office fell by unanimous vote 
upon Quinctius Cincinnatus. 

5. Ille, spes unica imperi Romani, trans Tiberim 
tune quattuor iugerum colebat agrum: 

This man, the one hope of salvation for Rome, 
was at the time of his nomination cultivating a 
four-acre field on the other side of the Tiber. 

6. Ad quem missi legati nudum eum arantem 
offenderunt: 

The envoys of the senate came upon him while 
he, clad only in his tunic, was ploughing his field. 

7. Salute data redditaque Quinctius togam pro- 
pere e tugurio proferre uxorem Raciliam iussit, ut 
senatus mandata togatus audiret: 

After the exchange of greetings, Quinctius 
bade his wife Racilia fetch his toga from the cottage 
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with all haste, in order that he might wear the toga 
while listening to the instructions of the senate. 
Francis J. Smith, 8. J. 


1. HOMER. Selected portions of the /liad or 
Odyssey; Homeric Dialect; out- 
line of Greek epic poetry. First 
semester. Three hours credit. 


2. PLATO. The Apology and one of the Dia- 
logues. New Testament, selec- 
tions. Second semester. 

Three hours credit. 
Lysias as a Thus did read many of our college 


Freshman Text catalogs under’ the heading 

“Greek” some ten years ago. Thus 
read many of those same catalogs today. Mean- 
while the Greek course in the high school has been 
shortened by one year, with the consequence that 
whereas the Freshman formerly began college 
Greek fortified by two years of reading in the high 
school (three semesters of Xenophon and one of 
Homer) he now has just about become sufficiently 
tamiliar with Attic Greek at the end of his high 
school course to enable him to read it with a little 
relish and a touch of the joy that comes with the 
“consciousness of power acquired, the triumph of 
achievement.” 

I believe that to require him now under such cir- 
cumstances to take up the study of Homer when he 
has just put forth the leaves of hope is to be ready 
to meet his tender blossoms with a killing frost. 
Another semester of Attic prose is really what the 
student needs to put him on a firm footing, to give 
him confidence, and to free him from the killing 
bugbear of having to look up forms. The compara- 
tively strange aspect of Homeric dialect is apt to 
discourage him and make him lose heart almost 
completely. He gets the irapression that all his 
study of the grammar, of declensions and conjuga- 
tions, has been in great part wasted as far as 
Homer is concerned. 

Such was the conclusion I arrived at after trying 
to adhere to the course as outlined in the catalog. 
For I found that the students, many of them at 
least, were impressed by Homer in just some such 
way as I have described. So I began to look round 
for a solution of the difficulty. I found the solution 
in the speeches of Lysias. 

In the first place, Lysias is thoroughly Attic in 
his diction and syntax, for he was a contemporary 
of Xenophon, Plato, and Isocrates. We get an 
idea of the reputation he enjoyed as a writer among 
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the Athenians from the words which Plato puts’ 


into the mouth of Phaedrus in the latter’s dialogue 
with Socrates. “What are you saying, my dear 
Socrates? Do you suppose that I, who am a mere 
ordinary man, can tell from memory, in a way that 
is worthy of Lysias, what he, the cleverest writer 


of our day, composed at his leisure and took a long 


time for?” 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his short biography 
of Lysias attributes the following qualities to his 
style: simplicity and purity of diction, clearness 
and brevity of statement, vividness, and an in- 
definable charm and grace of language. Besides 
these qualities, there is a large variety of style. 
For Lysias was a logographos, or speech-writer, 
for those who had to defend themselves in court and 
were unable to compose their own speeches. This 
made it necessary that he adapt the language of the 
speech to the character of the speaker, as well as to 
the nature and the circumstances of the trial. This 
fact, too, gives a pleasing variety to the topics 
treated, and the speeches afford many interesting 
sidelights on Grecian life, laws, thought, custom, 
and, in general, social, political, and religious in- 
stitutions. This brings home to the student the 
reality of Greek life in a way that can hardly be 
done by any other means. 


The reputation which Lysias enjoyed among the 
Romans can be seen from the following quotations 
from Cicero and Quintilian. “Although Lysias was 
not himself a skilled lawyer, he was a writer of 
extraordinary simplicity and beauty, and I should 
hardly hesitate to call him the perfect orator.” 
(Brut. 35) “No one can deny that Lysias is a 
writer of marvelous grace and refinement; and it 
can truly be said that Lysias possesses true Attic 
style, understanding by Attic style in Lysias’ writ- 
ings not mere plainness or absence of ornament, 
but freedom from whatever is eccentric or in poor 
taste.” (Orat. 29) “If you are looking for the 
orator who really speaks to his audience, you will 
find none more perfect than the unaffected and 
charming Lysias. There is nothing irrelevant or 
far-fetched in his writings, which resemble the 
crystal-clear spring rather than the majestic river.” 
(Quint. X, I. 78) 


The editions of Lysias with which I am familiar 
are the following: Lysiae Orationes XVI, by E. 8. 
Shuckburgh, Macmillan; Select Orations of Lysias, 
by G. P. Bristol, Allyn and Bacon; Lysias, Selected 
Speeches, by C. D. Adams, American Book Co.; 
Orations of Lysias, by W. H. Wait, American Book 
Co. Of these, perhaps the most satisfactory, all 
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things considered, is that by Wait. Adams is also 
very good, but is more expensive and elaborate. 
Shuckburgh’s notes are ofttimes enlightening in 
small details. Bristol is not so good. Jebb also has 
some selections from Lysias in his Attic Orators. 
Edward F. Madaras, S. J. 


At the beginning of this school 
year the writer, face to face for 
the first time in his life with about 
sixty gaping freshmen and sopho- 
mores, decided to break the academic ice by giving 
his young hopefulls some questions to answer. This 
had a twofold beneficial effect; it kept them busy 
on that critical lectio brevis day, and it put me in 
possession of some encouraging and helpful in- 
formation. If my patients have any diseases, I now 
know the symptoms and am prepared to diagnose 
and treat the case. 

But as the status quo of the classics is about the 
same in most of the colleges and high schools of this 
Province, it occurred to me that what I found to 
be true of this college and high school might be 
applied with some slight allowances to other schools 
in our Province and thus prove helpful to other 
teachers in planning the year’s work. 

The college in question is a day school and there 
are 23 Sophomores and 27 Freshmen taking Latin. 
Attached to the college is a high school enrolling 
ebout 500 boys. The proportion of laymen on the 
faculty of the high school is about the same as in 
other high schools of this Province. 

The answer to the first question was encouraging. 
°6% said that if they were beginning high school 
over again and had their choice of subjects, they 
would certainly take Latin. Asked to state the 
principal benefit they had derived from their study 
of Latin, 56% gave values which are commonly 
listed as disciplinary. Among these were mentioned 
such beneficial results as clearness in the arrange- 
ment of thought, the promotion of concentration, 
training in deductive reasoning and analysis, the 
provocation of mental effort, habits of systematic 
Study, etc. Of the remaining 44% exactly one-half 
Said that the principal benefit they had derived 
from Latin was an improvement in their knowledge 
of English grammar, vocabulary, sentence struc- 
ture, etc. The remainder mentioned such cultural 
values as an increased knowledge of ancient life, 
customs and history, a better literary background, 
etc. From this it would appear that what we our- 
selves claim to be the principal benefit resulting 
from the classics as taught by us in high school is 
as a matter of fact the one which the majority of 
our pupils think they have gained from their study 
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of the classics when they have finished in our 
schools, viz., mental discipline. 

It may be interesting to learn why young men 
take Latin when they enter college. Although 
Latin is required in this college for a literary A.B., 
only 22% said that that had been their principal 
motive in taking this study. 38% said they were 
continuing Latin in college because of the mental 
training they expected to derive from it. Of the 
remaining 40%, some were taking Latin because it 
would help them in their future careers (priest, 
lawyer, doctor, etc.), others were doing so to im- 
prove their English, others for the culture to be 
derived from the study of the great masterpieces of 
literature, and four were taking it because, like 
Father Gruender’s dog “Schneider,” they “just 
liked it.” This is rather encouraging. 

Asked which high school author they had pre- 
ferred, 41% gave Cicero, 34% chose Virgil and only 
25% mentioned Caesar. This came as a surprise to 
the writer as he always imagined that the order of 
preference was Caesar, Cicero, Virgil. Evidently 
the Ciceronic period and the Virgilian hexameter 
leave a taste in the mouths of our students which is 
not nearly as brown as we sometime imagine it 
to be. 

The writer had hitherto believed that our 
students found prose much easier and more pleasant 
than poetry. Here another revelation was in store 
for him. The questionnaire showed that they were 
almost evenly divided on the question, 53% pre- 
ferring prose and 47% poetry. 

On the question of theme and translation they 
were not so evenly divided. 76% preferred trans- 
lation to theme. But after all is it not remarkable 
that so large a number as 24% should prefer theme 
to translation? In view of the deplorable state of 
theme in the public schools as revealed by the sur- 
vey of the American Classical League, it is gratify- 
ing to learn that so many of our students do well 
enough in theme to enjoy it and even prefer it to 
translation. Of course in this as in all of the other 
points discussed in this paper it must be remem- 
bered that we have questioned only those who 
entered college. Whether the student who con- 
tinues into college is as a rule superior to the one 
who goes to work after high school is a question I 
am not prepared to answer, but it should be kept in 
mind in interpreting the data. 

After recording all of the encouraging evidence, 
we come to the fly in the ointment. Asked to 
estimate the percentage of their former fourth high 
classes who had used ponies, those coming from 
Jesuit high schools gave it an average of 68%. On 
the other hand the small group coming from public 
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and parochial high schools put the figure at 10%. 
The non-Jesuit group was however too small to 
warrant any reliable conclusion. But be this as it 
may, is it not a matter that calls for our most care- 
ful consideration that our own pupils should 
estimate the pony-users in our schools at 68%? It 
seems to me that this matter may well be discussed 
in these columns with a view to drawing up a plan 
of attack. Suggestions for the elimination of the 
pony seem to be in order. 


The answer to the last question was of great 
assistance to the writer inasmuch as it indicated 
the principal weaknesses of his pupils and the 
points which he must stress in the year’s work. It 
is obvious that if one is to attain an objective he 
must first clear away the obstacles. Now what is 
the principal obstacle in the way of our Latin 
pupils? In the high school and college of which I 
speak, it must be vocabulary, for 71% of those 
entering from Jesuit high schools said that what 
caused them the most trouble in translating Latin 
was their ignorance of Latin words. The remain- 
ing 29% gave a great scattering of reasons. 


In view of this discovery the writer felt bound to 
attack the vocabulary problem honestly and vigor- 
ously. In the absence of suitable printed vocabu- 
laries for the college authors, mimeographed sheets 
are being made up, listing the new words as they 
occur by sections in the author. The pupils are re- 
quired to learn these words and their meanings as 
they are met in the author and each week there is a 
written review containing 25 words chosen at reg- 
ular intervals from the entire list learned to date. 
This saves the pupils time in translation, makes the 
use of ponies for the most part unnecessary and im- 
possible, and guarantees the progressive acquisition 
and permanent retention of a large and useful 
vocabulary. The writer has the firmest conviction 
that such a process, if continued faithfully through- 
out the four years of high school,would have a most 
beneficial effect on the teaching of Latin in our 
schools. And now that printed vocabularies to ac- 
company most of the high school texts are avail- 
able at the Loyola Press, it should be a compara- 
tively easy matter for those who share my convic- 
tions to make the attempt. 
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